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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Coifcrs 

















RECOVERING. 


“WAIT A YEAR.” 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


M ONA had the consolation of knowing that every- 

,._ thing was done that could bedone. With an 
acaing heart she kept her patient watch day after day. 
Her face had lost all its youthful freshness, and her 
lustreless eyes were sad and usually cast down. 
She felt that her brother’s disgtace was hers also. 
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Yet she wore the sweet look peculiar to people who 
are more desirous to please others than them- 
selves. ; 
Edward having made a full confession, her mind 
was continually at work planning some way by which 
his debts could be paid. They were poor, they had 
no rich relatives, and expenses were daily augment- 
ing. Painful as it was, she knew that for some time 
to come they must be indebted to the charitable kind- 
ness of friends. Later, perhaps, by strict economy, if 
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she retained her srtuation, she might repay by in- 
stalments, but if not, how was it all to end? 

Mr. Sinclair at first came daily, usually in time to 
see Mona take her early dinner. He was very good 
to Edward, and talked to him as his dead father might 
have done, but he said little to Mona, though he saw 
a good deal of her, and had many opportunities of 
watching the pensive face, bent in sorrowful earnest- 
ness over her sick brother, and the unwearied minis- 
trations of those soft, womanly fingers. To think 
Mr. Sinclair capricious never entered her head; yet 
he was certainly unequal, sometimes fidgety, as well 
as imperative, in his care of her, at others silent and 
frigid, and then she felt, with a pang hard to bear, 
how Edward’s conduct must of necessity separate her 
from him and all good people. 

One evening as the sun was setting, its farewell 
glow, streaming in at the open window, fell upon 
the pale, waxen-looking brow of the invalid and dis- 
turbed him. He asked his sister to shade him from 
it, but she was too absorbed to hear his feeble voice. 
Her eyes were fixed upon the saffron and primrose 
tints overhead, and the fantastic streaks of dark 
purple and red in the horizon, a sky almost eastern 
in its loveliness, and little in harmony with the sin- 
stricken and sorrowful denizens of earth—with many 
at least in Monaco, that pandemonium of guilt and 

evil, sin and wretchedness. 











Several times Edward had asked her to write and 
borrow money of Mr. Marshall. He could afford to 
lend, he said; better to have one creditor than 
several, and that the note must be restored to Mrs. 
Buxton, or he should die. Mona was well aware 
that anxiety was retarding her brother’s recovery. 
He did not get on as he ought to do, and as his 
doctor expected ; nor was she ignorant of the cause; 
but though desirous of removing it, she could not 
bring herself to make the application to Mr. 
Marshall. She proposed Mr. Graves instead, but 
Edward objected, murmuring the word ‘ meddle- 
some ;” and even Mona secretly felt he might make 
the obligation unnecessarily painful. 

‘Try Marshall, Mona; he is fond of you,” Edward 
had said that morning, his first salutation after a 
sleepless night. Alas! this was the weakest reason 
to adduce. It was precisely because she could make 
no return to the young man’s faithful attachment 
that her delicacy shrank from taking advantage of it. 
The day passed without bringing any change in her 
resolution. Half an hour ago Edward asked if she 
had written, and receiving an answer in the negative, 
sighed heavily, and looked at her out of his hollow 
eyes in mute reproach, but with a patient suffering 
in them that made her feel unhappy in her refusal. 
With her brother, she felt thatif either of them were 
ever to know a moment’s peace of mind again, that 
stolen note must be restored. Begging or borrow- 
ing, however humiliating, might be endurable, but to 
sit down to the avocations of life under the stigma of 
theft, waiting until she could discharge the debt un- 
assisted, was far worse. All day long her thoughts 
had been on the rack. What could she do? She 
had her watch and that was of small value to any one 
but herself. Edward’s was already gone. There 
was her father’s at home, and her mother had a 
few jewels, which, under the circumstances, she 
might be willing to part with; but the requisite 
measures to be taken would requiretime. Edward’s 


recovery would be retarded by delay, and, mean- 
while, their expenditure was increasing. 


The bill 








at the hotel, the doctor’s fees, the journey home, if 
Edward got better—Mona felt sick at heart, dis- 
mayed at this involuntary accumulation of debt and 
distress, and turned with loathing from the paradi- 
saical loveliness spread before her. | 

‘‘How much do you owe in all?” she asked, 
abruptly addressing the invalid, and carefully shad- 
ing him from the sun as soon as she perceived that it 
inconvenienced him. 

‘‘T don’t know exactly—not very much,” he ro- 
plied, wearily. ‘‘Something over a hundred in all, 
Had not the sum been so small I never should have 
thought of gaining it at roulette.” 

‘“« Tf I procure the money you will not mind whence 
it comes?” 

Looking wistfully at her, Edward only answered 
that as things were he should never get better. 

‘“‘ But if I pay all you owe—everything ?”’ 

Opening his eyes eagerly, he repeated the word, 
“an?” 

“« Yes, all,” said Mona. ‘I will pay every farthing, 
whatever it may cost me.” 

Kissing her brother’s brow by way of sealing tho 
compact, she returned to the window, where the air 
fell sweet and cool upon her fevered brow, thinking 
out her plans until the night dew made her shut it 
on her brother’s account. Then sitting down beside 
him, she soon had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he was asleep. His faith in her had already relieved 
his mind; she had promised to do for him what he 
could not do for himself, and he believed in her. 

The first week of Edward’s illness Mr. Sinclair had 
come every day, the second not quite so often. ‘Two 
days of the third had already passed, and she had 
not yet seen him. As it was to him she meant to 
address herself, she had to decide in what form thie 
application should be made; by letter, of course, 
but when? In all probability he would be thero on 
the morrow. The letter would then be in the post, 
and he would receive it the following day. ‘Two 
difficulties presented themselves—the fear that he 
would never permit the money to be returned, and 
the sum to ask for. Long into the night she sat 
making copies of her letter and tearing them up as 
fast as written. Nothing pleased her, though the 
phraseology was carefully studied. So, falling back 
at last upon a simple statement of a-fact with which 
Mr. Sinclair must already be acquainted, their utter 
inability to pay their way at present, she asked him 
to advance what was necessary, trusting to some 
future occasion to namethesum. The request made, 
she added the hope that he would allow her to repay 
whatever might hereafter be in her power, and to 
believe always in her gratitude. She went to bed 
easier in her mind than she had been for some time. 
Her brother would gain ground when released from 
his difficulties, and for his sake she would bear the un- 
avoidable humiliation. Of Mr. Sinclair’s benevolence 
she had no doubt, and that would henceforth be the 
only tie between them, as he must be fully conscious 
of Edward’s delinquencies. Mrs. Buxton was too 
intimate with Mrs. Fraser to keep the secret; con- 
sequently, any feeling dignified with the name of 
friendship could no longer be expected to exist 
between him and the Moreton family. So Mona 
argued after dispatching her letter; but she was 
none the less disappointed when two days elapsed 
without bringing Mr. Sinclair. 





It was the evening of the second day, too late to 
expect a visitor. Kdward had been up for a few 
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Placed in a chair near the window, where 
a mild fresh sea-breeze entered, it was hoped that he 
would benefit by the air; perhaps he did physically, 
but mentally he seemed greatly depressed. He sat 
still and silent, occasionally raising his large blue 
eyes to Mona as she endeavoured to amuse him by 
conversation, which was an effort on her part, and 


hours. 


only attempted now and then. She was listlesssly 
arranging some sprays of pomegranate, beautiful 
with its scarlet blossoms and bright green leaves, in 
aglass of water, when a knock was heard. Inferring 
from its hesitating character that it must be that of a 
stranger, she went and opened the door instead of 
bidding the person enter. 

A man of respectable appearance stood outside and 
asked for Miss Moreton. 

“‘T am Miss Moreton.” 

As Mona thus answered, he offered her a letter, 
the handwriting of which she recognised at a glance. 
“Mr. Sinclair has desired me to place this in your 
own hand, and to put myself un“er your orders.”’ 

With conscious trembling Nh na received the 
packet, and went into her own roc 1 to open it. As 
she expected, it contained money, .“rench notes of 
different value to the amount of a hu dred pounds, 
and a letter. Seizing upon this last, she read it in 
breathless haste. Its contents were :— 

‘‘Dear Miss Moreton,—You could not have con- 
ferred a greater pleasure upon me than by permitting 
me to become your banker in the present emergency. 
I had in a measure anticipated you by settling all 
accounts with Mrs. Buxton some days ago, thinking 
you would prefer its being done at once by an old 
friend like myself, who has something to answer for 
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in having been the means of sending your brother | 


into temptation. All has been arranged to Mrs. 
Buxton’s satisfaction—I hope, also, to yours. Mrs. 
Buxton is now returning to England. Mrs. Fraser 
will take charge of your brother’s books and other 
property until he is well enough to claim them.” 

Mona read so far carefully, and then glanced over 
the rest to the end. Not a word about his coming to 
see them, not a reference to this sudden cessation of 
his visits. The letter continued :— 

“Tt would be desirable for him to leave Monaco 
as soon as he can be moved with safety. My former 
courier, a man upon whose respectability I can rely, 


will remain with you until your brother is better, and | 


will then convey him to his own house in Nice, and 
take care of him till his health is restored. I trust 
that these arrangements will meet with your appro- 
bation, and that you will be able shortly to return to 
Mrs. Fraser, who is becoming impatient at your long 
absence. I am unexpectedly called away to Allevard, 
where I fear Mrs. Lestocq is dying, or I should have 
consulted you personally before presuming to act on 
your brother’s behalf. How long I shall remain at 
Allevard it is impossible to say, but long enough, I 
am sure, for you to let me know if you can suggest 
any improvement upon the proposed scheme. 
_“Believe me, dear Miss Moreton, to be, and con- 
tinue to treat me, as your true and faithful friend, 
“Warren Srncrarr.” 
Mona’s feelings on perusing this letter were a 
puzzle to herself, but chiefly a mixture of regret and 
gratitude. He was going, or gone, into the presence 
of Helen Lestocq, to be again fascinated by her 
beauty, and to rivet the chains she had been so 
anxious to see broken. But now a change had come 
over her. Edward’s misconduct was making her 





pitiful towards others—even to Helen-—and less 
severe in her judgment. She could even imagine she 
had been harsh. Evil and good are often intermixed. 
Helen might not be in reality so bad as she had 
supposed. At any rate, it behoved the sister of 
Edward Moreton to judge mercifully, only—only it 
was Mr. Sinclair’s happiness that was at stake; but 
if he loved this woman—Mona’s heart contracted 
with so sharp a pain that she could hardly bear it. 
She sat down and covered her face. She passed a 
terrible half-hour, battling with herself against the 
painful knowledge she had just acquired, and finally 
left her room, calm, if not consoled, and took her 
place beside her brother’s pillow with that serene 
expression upon her brow that comes from earnest 
secret prayer. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tue morning Mr. Sinclair received Mona’s letter 
brought him the long-expected one from Helen 
Lestocq, forwarded from Hillesden. Hers was the 
first opened. Being alone, no one saw the changes 
his countenance underwent on first seeing, and next 
on reading, the letter. Mrs. Lestocq was dangerously 
ill at Allevard, and wished to see him before she 
died. To such a request there was but one answer— 
he must have gone even had there been no tie on 
which it was founded. A few months ago Helen’s 
letter would have touched him deeply; it was sad 
and rather penitent, with a graceful admixture of 
regret for her share in their long separation, and 
almost tender in its reproaches for his having so 
easily acquiesced. And through it all appeared a 
certain amount of satisfaction—not to say joy—that 
the period of estrangement so scrupulously respected 
by him was not to run its course. 

Altogether it was a clever composition, well ex- 
pressed if she desired to evince affection without 
wounding her pride, artful if she wished for recon- 
ciliation from any inferior motive. Laying down the 
letter beside Mona’s, which he had not yet opened, 
he walked up and down the room, occasionally re- 
perusing the one that had so much disturbed him, 
and asking of his own thoughts again and again, 
‘« Why had Cecil so deceived him?” 

Already he had written to say that no communica 
tion from Miss Lestocq had been received, and re- 
quested his brother to send an explanation by return 
of post. One letter was dispatched to Cecil’s banker 
in London, to be forwarded as soon as his where- 
abouts was known, and another to the same effect was 
addressed to Terracina, from whence his last was 
dated, under cover to the director of the hotel, who 
was required to entrust it to the hand of a special 
messenger charged to follow Captain Orde’s wander- 
ings until he found him. 

And now the whole thing turned out to be a hoax. 
He had expended his money and, above all, his 
hopes—aye, very nearly his honour—upon a shadow. 
How often during the familiar intercourse of the 
past fortnight he had been off his guard, and words, 
which it now appeared he had no right to utter, were 
upon his lips! How often when those dark, sad, 
trusting eyes were raised to his face, kindling a 
yearning to comfort her in another character than 
that of friend, he had been on the point of taking 
Mona’s hand, asking her to become his wife, and give 
over to him half her burden! And he would have 
done so but for the promise given and often renewed 
with himself, that he would wait the twelvemonth 
¥% 
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exacted, and abide by Helen Lestocq’s decision. 
Against that he might have something to say when 
the time arrived, some conditions to make on his 
part, but clearly he could not move in the matter 
now, he was bound in honour to wait. 

A growing distrust of himself had caused him 
latterly to be less frequent in his visits to the invalid 
and his faithful nurse, and more restrained in her 
presence, but he gained little by his self-imposed 
banishment. Her image was constantly before him ; 
sunset and sunrise alike finding her beside the 
pillow of her sick brother, cheering him as best she 
could, and patiently soothing his pain and his dis- 
tress. And now he must leave her, with no one to 
take care of her, and go to the aid of another less 
strong in the moral force that can sustain in adver- 
sity. Taking up Mona’s letter after this mental com- 
menting upon the other, he read it with a glow of 
satisfaction on his cheeks and his eyes brightened. 

‘‘Thank you, thank you, a thousand times for 
turning to me as your best friend,” he said to him- 
self. ‘That I am, and always shall be, whatever 
else Iam denied. And you wish to repay me, do 
you? Would that you might ever have it in your 
power!” 

Mr. Sinclair lost no time in making the arrange- 
ments mentioned in his letter to Mona. With Mrs. 
Buxton everything had been already settled. She 
had discovered the loss of the note, and Willie re- 
membered having seen Mr. Moreton crumple up a 
paper and put it into his pocket. The terrible catas- 
trophe at Monaco completed the circumstantial 
evidence against him, in addition to the misappro- 

riation of other money entrusted to him. All this 

r. Singlair insisted upon restoring, on the plea 
that in this instance he felt in some measure respon- 
sible for the person he had recommended, being the 
son of one whom he regarded as a friend. Of course, 
even if the young man recovered, the tie of tutor 
and pupil could no longer exist. Edward’s only 
chance was amongst strangers, but Mr. Sinclair re- 
marked that it would be right and merciful to cover 
his offences with the veil of oblivion. As for him- 
self, he would not even discuss them with his sister. 

The day after the courier’s arrival with the notes 
Mr. Sinclair was on his way to Allevard, per- 
suaded that he had done his best for the Moretons, 
but greatly fearing for them, as well as for himself, 
in their respective lives, that there was a battle to 
be fought wherein the sterner elements of man’s 
nature and the fortitude of woman’s must be called 
out to wrestle in the path of duty. 

The journey, though not long in point of distance, 
was rendered more tedious than necessary through 
the non-correspondence of the trains. Leaving Nice 
in the morning, Mr. Sinclair only reached Valence 
at night—a large old-fashioned town, with two rough 
hotels, both equally primitive and indifferent. He 
arrived at Grenoble the following day, but too late 
to proceed farther. 

The day given to making arrangements for the 
Moretons before starting made it the fourth from the 
receipt of Helen’s letter before he was at Allevard, 
and to that must be added the two-and-a-half-day’s 
post from Hillesden to Nice. As the horses dashed 
up to the door of the hotel, the usual practice at the 
end of a journey, to show their mettle and quality, a 
general bustle took place among the attendants. 

‘“You were expected sooner, sir,” said one, who 
appeared to be in authority. “This way, if you 





please ;”’ and conducting him upstairs, he opened a 
door, and before Warren had time to collect his 
thoughts he was in Helen’s presence. 

“‘T expected you two or three days ago,”’ said the 
lady, reproachfully. 

‘Did you? I am very sorry, but I was unable to 
come.” 

This was their meeting after a separation of ten 
months, a separation which, at the time, Warren 
regarded as the greatest trial of his life. Their 
hands met and fell apart as those of ordinary 
acquaintances might have done. 

‘Ts Mrs. Lestocq so very ill?” inquired Warren, 
the first to speak, and glad to have a subject so 
comparatively neutral to touch upon. 

Then Helen raised her eyes, swimming in tears, 
and he saw again the same beautiful face that had 
once enslaved him, the same, and yet another, for 
her beauty was softened and increased by her dis- 
tress. 

‘‘So ill that there is no hope—only a few days.” 
And Helen, unable to finish her sentence, hid her 
face in her hands, and burst into a fit of weeping. 

Warren was touched more than he wished to be, 
and sitting down beside her, he said many kind, com- 
forting words, involuntarily becoming more tender 
as her grief grew stronger, though he carefuily 
avoided giving any sign or token of a lover. 

After a while, bethinking herself of her mother, 
Helen dried her eyes, and proposed that Mr. Sinclair 
should be conducted to his room, while she prepared 
Mrs. Lestocq to receive him. 

When left alone, she could not resist devoting a 
few minutes to the arrangement of her thoughts. 
The meeting had been altogether different from what 
she had planned or expected. She meant to be s0 
sweet and gentle in her grief, fascinating, even, in 
her delicate reproaches for his tardy arrival—only 
calling it tardy because she was impatient. But he 
had taken her words in a matter-of-course fashion, 
replying carelessly and formally as he might have 
done to a stranger. Had he grown indifferent, or 
was the cold appearance only assumed to draw her 
on? Was not her letter sufficiently humble, suffi- 
ciently penitent ? 

““Tf—if—” she pursed her lips tightly together. 
They were as firmly set, as was her resolution to 
assert and maintain her right, founded upon his own 
promise that she should decide for herself at the end 
of a twelvemonth. She was sure Cecil had not 
betrayed her, and that he would not. Besides, she 
really wished to marry Warren Sinclair, and would 
not be dissuaded from doing so by any one. 

It was not long before Mr. Sinclair was summoned 
to visit Mrs. Lestocq, who evinced great pleasure at 
seeing him again. As he sat hour after hour at the 
pillow of the dying woman, now soothing her with 
words of pity and kindness, now praying with her 
as a faithful pastor yearning over a straying sheep, 
Helen had ample opportunity of seeing him in 4 
character totally new to her. She could judge for 
herself how far higher and nobler was that life 
which ministered consolation to the dying, which was 
able to point out the way by which the trembling 
soul could be forgiven, and to fix the glazing eye 
upon a loving and Almighty Saviour, than one spent 
in frivolity and self-indulgence. Sometimes che was 
moved into something like admiration, and wished 
she could have her heart changed, and really like 
what he seemed to like. 
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In these moods she would often think of Mona 
Moreton, and with antipathy, upon no ground except 
that of the Athenian revolted by a higher reputation 
than his own. Before long this latent jealousy crept 
to the surface. 

It chanced one day that a letter for Mr. Sinclair 
was given to her among her own. It had “ Alpes 
Maritimes” for the postmark, and was in Miss 
Moreton’s handwriting. ‘‘ This is from Mona More- 
ton,’”’ sa.d Helen, in a ruffled tone, as she offered him 
the letter. ‘‘Is your sister ill, that she makes her 
governess your correspondent ? ”’ 

“T have no reason to think so,” he rejoined, 
coolly, and, standing before the window so as to have 
his back turned to her, he opened the envelope. 

Waiting in expectation of hearing something about 
Mrs. Fraser, Helen was greatly disappointed to see 
him put the letter in his pocket without speaking. 

‘Have you no news?” she asked. 

“ None that will interest you.” 

“Try me,”’ she whispered softly, putting her arm 
through his and looking up into his face, the first 
time she ever condescended to woo a token of regard. 

As he moved away from the window, and in the 
most natural manner dropped his arm so that her 
hand fell also, she porto violently, and the jealousy 
she no longer attempted to conceal vented itself in 
words. ‘‘ For a governess, Miss Moreton is far too 
much inclined to step out of her place. Your sister 
must feel it sometimes.” 

Mr. Sinclair did not answer, nor was he thinking 
of Helen. He saw before him a gentle, earnest face, 
and heard the sweetest words of gratitude to which 
he had ever listened. According to his wish, Mona 
had written to tell him how much Edward had im- 
proved by the change of air since their return to 
Nice, and took that opportunity of thanking him for 
his repeated kindnesses to herself and her brother. 
Later, Helen saw him finishing a letter which he 
directed to Miss Moreton, and the jealous spirit again 
asserted itself. ‘‘ What can you have in common 
with Miss Moreton?” she asked, in an irritable 
tone. 

Mr. Sinclair looked at her gravely for a second, 
and then took a sudden resolution. As Helen must, 
sooner or later, hear some account of Edward More- 
ton’s illness and its cause, he thought it well to be 
beforehand with common report, which was not 
likely to be tender of his reputation. Besides, 
believing that Helen’s own moral sense was not 
unduly acute, he thought he could state the case ina 
way likely to spare Mona’s feelings in some degree. 

But his first words startled her into an exclamation 
of surprise. ‘‘ What! you come from the south of 
France, and not from England!” she said, with a 
sparkle in her eye that certainly did not proceed from 
interest alone. 

‘From Nice, as you would have heard had you 
not interrupted'me,”’ returned Warren. ‘‘ My sister 
wished me to go there and see if there was any 
solid ground for Miss Moreton’s uneasiness on her 
brother’s account.” 

“Oh yes; she was always fretting and fussing 
about him, and lecturing the poor boy on the most 
trivial occasions. I used to be obliged to take his 
part.” 

‘You would have done better in supporting the 
sister,” rejoined Mr. Sinclair, a little severely. 
“Whether you succeeded or not you would have had 
the catisfaction of having endeavoured to save a 








fellow-creature from sin and sorrow.’”’ And he went 
on to tell her the sad history of Edward Moreton. 

‘* How long ago did it happen?” 

‘‘More than three weeks. It occurred the night 
of my arrival. I was just a day too late for a chance 
of warning the young man against such scenes of 
temptation.” 

‘‘More than three weeks ago,’’ mused Helen; 
and for that time Mr. Sinclair had in all probability 
been in the habit of seeing Mona Moreton in daily 
intimacy, in the character of a devoted sister nursing 
a sick brother, and apparently breaking her heart 
over his iniquities. But not a word of what was 
passing in her mind did she venture to express. The 
cold dignity of Mr. Sinclair’s manner rather awed her. 
She felt that he was changed, that if she hoped to 
have any influence over him, she must weave the 
spell afresh, and that it must be of a different cha- 
racter from the former one. With an inconsistency 
for which she took herself to task, she felt that she 
was never so near loving him as now, when the tie 
appeared light enough for a feather’s weight to 
break. By some secret process a great transition had 
taken place—the affection she had once little 
esteemed was increasing in value, and the character 
she had all but despised was engaging her reverence 
and regard. 





CAUTERETS, HAUTES-PYRENEES. 
AVING heard a good deal about the Baths of 
Cauterets in the Hautes-Pyrénées, we deter- 
mined to give them atrial. It is a place less known 
in England than others of more common resort, but 
with so many advantages that a brief account of our 
visit may be serviceable to some readers of the 
‘* Leisure Hour.” 

From Paris and Pau the access is easy enough, but 
ours was a long and tedious journey, as we had spent 
the winter in the Riviera, that lovely region of 
mountain and sea. We travelled vidi Marseilles and 
arrived at Pau twenty-seven hours after our departure 
from Nice, resting there one night. The next 
morning we left Pau for Pierrefitte, where the rail- 
way ceases, passing Lourdes on our way, famous for 
its Virgin, its pretended miracles, and its political 
pilgrimages. Pierrefitte is a very small village at 
the foot of the mountains, and on our arrival there 
we found diligences, carriages, hotel omnibuses and 
other conveyances, to take travellers up to Cauterets, 
a trajet which occupies about two hours and a half of 
almost continuous ascent. The views are undoubtedly 
fine, the high ranges of the Pyrénées rising in grand 
masses to the sky, some of the peaks being snow- 
capped, but the most part covered with varied and 
lovely vegetation. We crossed one or two bridges 
which stretch over the Gave, a small river which 
narrows and widens alternately, whose foaming waves 
are clear as crystal, and cold as the snows from which 
they have melted. Down they roll to the valley, now 
breaking into snowy foam against the boulders, now 
gliding smoothly on their zigzag way between fern- 
clad and flower-jemmed banks. 

Cauterets is a small village in the Hautes-Pyrénées, 
very much renowned for its mineral springs, of which 
there are above twenty. Several of these are used 


for almost every ill which flesh and blood are heir to. 
The waters are employed especially in cases where 
the nervous system is deranged, for incipient con- 
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sumption, bronchitis, etc., and as a preventive against 
rheumatism ; one spring is effectual in cases where 
the digestive organs are impaired, equal it is said to 
the waters of Vichy. There is a very great concourse 
of visitors yearly, and one has some trouble in secur- 
ing accommodation even in the largest hotels. Many 
families take rooms in private houses and dine at one 
of the hotels, which is a very sensible plan. Every- 
thing in the way of food is scarce and expensive, and 
arrangements with hotels for food are invariably 
found to be the most satisfactory and economical. 

The inhabitants of Cauterets are a hardy-looking, 
independent set, and their manners are far from 
being either pleasant or polite. All the principal 
shopkeepers bring themselves and their wares up to 
Cauterets from the valley for the season, and I must 
observe en passant that the want of common politeness 
amongst this class is remarkable. 

There are several bathing establishments, both in 
Cauterets and farther up the mountain, the principal 
ones in Cauterets being the ‘“‘Therme des Gufs,” 
‘‘Therme du Rocher,” and ‘‘Therme de César.’’ 
Those farther up the mountain (half an hour by 
omnibus) are the baths of ‘‘La Raillére” and the 
“Petit St. Sauveur.’”’ For details of the qualities of 
the several baths, and the treatment, or ‘‘cure,”’ asit 
is termed, of special disorders, I must refer the reader 
to local or professional treatises. Itis better to relate 
what every one does every morning while the said cure 
lasts. Rising at six a.m. we dress quickly and are 
out by seven o’clock, glass in hand, walking to the 
‘¢Bureau des Omnibus,” or office from whence the 
omnibuses which take us up the mountain start. We 
buy our tickets for the omnibus and get into one 
according to the number on our ticket. When the 
omnibus is *“‘complet” we start and reach “La 
Raillére”’ in half an hour. .is soon as we arrive we 
walk to the Etablissement and drink one or two or 
three glasses, according to the doctor’s orders, and 
then start for ‘‘ Mahourat,”’ another spring about a 
quarter of an hour’s walk distant. The water here 
bubbles up quite hot and has a strong taste of bad 
eggs, as it is highly impregnated with sulphur. 
Surmounting a natural repugnance for the nauseous 
draught, we drink our prescribed doses and return to 
La Raillére to meet an omnibus which takes us 
back to Cauterets. La Raillére is always a busy 
scene at this hour, when nearly all the visitors in 
Cauterets climb there to drink the healing and 
unpalatable waters. As the doctor’s orders are 
to take them always fasting, the patients, anxious 
to satisfy both the doctor and their hunger, have 
adopted a measure which appears to reconcile 
the requirements of both. in a very satisfactory 
manner: between the doses they suck an enormous 
quantity of sueres @ orge, or barley-sugar, the prepara- 
tion of which secures quite a revenue to the suppliers 
of this delicacy, who make it under one’s eyes and 
dispose of it with astonishing alacrity. For half a 
franc one can get enough barley-sugar to suck, not 
only between the glasses, but all the way home, and 
the grey-headed father of a family, after spending a 
franc to satisfy the demands of his children, does not 
think it derogatory to his dignity to put a stick of 
the highly appreciated delicacy between his own 
teeth. 

Our return journey to Cauterets being one con- 
tinuous descent, occupies only ten minutes, and we 
hasten to one of the establishments named above 
to bathe according to orders, after which we are 














glad to get home and have our déjeviner about 11 a.m, 
and spend the rest of the day in recreation and rest. 

It is always necessary to consult a doctor before 
taking the waters or bathing, as without his advico 
it would be impossible to know which spring or bath 
to employ. 

The natural position of Cauterets is very lovely ; 
there are many excursions in the environs, which are 
usually accomplished with the help of donkeys or 
horses, and guides ; chaises d porteurs are also much 
used. But Cauterets possesses few amusements when 
compared with other fashionable watering-places, 
There are three distinct seasons. In early spring 
and in late autumn people go from neighbouring 
districts and towns. The grand season is from June 
to the end of August, when the natives of all classes 
make their harvest. 

Of the beneficial effects of the waters and healing 
in many complaints there can be no question. Their 
temperature and mineral constituents would lead us 
to expect this. But the bracing mountain air, and 
the necessity in so hilly a region for unusual exercise, 
has much to do with the salubrious and restorative 
powers of Cauterets. 





POETICAL REPORTS OF LAW CASES. 


HEN Lord Hardwicke was at the Bar, Mr. 
Justice Powis had a habit of frequently using 
the phrases ‘‘I humbly conceive” and ‘Look, do 
you see!’’? On one occasion, during an interval in 
court, the judge said, ‘“‘ Mr. Yorke, 1 understand you 
are going to publish a poetical version of ‘Coke upon 
Littleton ;’ will you favour us with a specimen?” 
‘Certainly, my lord,” said the ready barrister, and 
proceeded gravely to recite— 
** He that holdeth his lands in fee 
Need neither to shake nor to shiver, 
I humbly conceive, for look, do you see! 
They are his and his heirs for ever.” 
This anecdote, in various forms, has recently been 
going the round of the newspapers, but the original 
is found in one of Cowper’s charming letters to his 
friend, William Unwin :— 

‘My pear Frrenp,—Poetical reports of law cases 
(says the poet, in a letter dated Olney, 1780) are not 
very common, yet it seems to me desirable that they 
should be so. Many advantages would accrue from 
such a measure. They would, in the first place, be 
more commonly deposited in the memory, just as 
linen, grocery, or other such matters, when neatly 
packed, are known to occupy less room, and to lie 
more conveniently in any trunk, chest, or box to 
which they may be committed. In the next place, 
being divested of that infinite circumlocution, ani 
the endless embarrassment in which they are in- 
volved by it, they would become surprisingly intelli- 
gible in comparison with their present obscurity. 
And lastly, they would by this means be rendered 
susceptible of musical embellishment ; and, instead of 
being quoted in the country with that dull monotony 
which is so wearisome to bystanders, and frequently 
lulls even the judges themselves to sleep, might be 
rehearsed in recitation ; which would have an admir- 
able effect in keeping the attention fixed and lively, 
and could not fail to disperse that heavy atmospher? 
of sadness and gravity which hangs over the Jur 
prudence of our country. I remember many yea!’ 
ago being informed by a relation of mine, who in his 
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youth had applied himself to the study of the law, 

that one of his fellow-students, a gentleman of 

sprightly parts, and very respectable talents of the 

oetical kind, did actually engage in the prosecution 

of such a design; for reasons, I suppose, somewhat 

similar to, if not the same with, those I have now 
suggested. He began with Coke’s Institutes; a | 
book so rugged in its style, that an attempt to polish | 
it seemed a Herculean labour, and not less arduous | 

and difficult than it would be to give the smoothness 

of the rabbit’s fur to the prickly back of a hedge- 

hog. But he succeeded to admiration, as you will 
perceive by the following specimen, which is all that | 
my said relation could recollect of the performance: | 

‘Tenant in fee 
Simple, is he, 
And need neither quake nor quiver, 
Who hath his lands 
Free from demands, 
To him and his heirs for ever. 


“You have an ear for music, and a taste for verse, 
which saves me the trouble of pointing out, with a 
critical nicety, the advantages of such aversion. I 
proceed, therefore, to what I at first intended, and 
to transcribe the record of an adjudged case thus 
managed, to which indeed what I premised was in- 
tended merely as an introduction. “*. «" 

The letter concludes with the poetical law case of 
“Nose, plaintiff,—Eyes, defendants,” which is fami- 
liar to all readers of Cowper’s poems. 





THE STUDENT’S CAREER IN LIFE.* 


COMPLAINT has of late been made that some 

of those who profit most by academical study 
afterwards find themselves at a loss for a suitable 
career, and it has occurred to some that the Universi- 
tives themselves might provide them with what they 
want. If, however, the complaint is just, the disease 
must lie too deep to be cured by such remedy. Those 
who are supposed to be so disappointed must have 
been laying in a stock, not of furniture for their own 
minds, and strength for their own characters, but of 
intellectual wares to be disposed of in some market 
in which they are found not to be in demand, or not 
to command the price which their owners set upon 
them. This is a mercantile speculation, and there is, 
no doubt, a necessary and a legitimate place for mer- 
cantile occupations and the mercantile spirit in human 
affairs. But the mercantilss view of education is not 
a very high one, and those who take it must be con- 
tent to submit to economical laws. I advise you to look 
higher. There is nothing truer, even in Scripture, 
than the saying that ‘‘a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of ths things which he possesseth.”’ 
It is a poor ambition which cannot do without what 
the world calls success, or which would be willing 
always to purchase success on the world’s terms. The 
greatest, noblest, and happiest career—to attain as 
nearly as possible to the perfection, and to do as well 
as possible the work of a man—is consistent with 
poverty and obscurity, but is closed against importu- 
nate desires. It is impossible to promise my model 
student that, do what he may—even if he had the 
highest intellectual gifts—he would be a Croesus, or 
a Chatham, or a Wellington. But I may venture 
confidently to assure him that, without any extraor- 





* From Lord Selborne’s Address as Lord Kector of St. Andrew's 





University, 
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dinary gifts, it is quite in his power to be George 
Herbert’s ‘‘ Honest man.” 
Who is the Honest Man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue, 
To God, his neighbour, and himself most true ; 
Whom neither force nor fawning can 
Unpin, or wrench from giving all their due ; 
Whose houesty is not 
So loose and easy, that a ruffling wind 
Can blow away, or glittering look it blind ; 
Who rides his sure and even trot 
While the world now rides by, now lags behind ; 
Who, when great trials come, 
Nor seeks nor shuns them, but doth calmly stay 
Till he the thing and the example weigh ; 
All being brought into a sum, 
What place or person calls for, he doth pay ; 


Whom none can work or woo 
To use in anything a trick or sleight ; 
For above all things he abhors deceit ; 
His words and works and fashion too 
All of a piece ; and all are clear and straight. 


There is much in common between the thought of 
this poem and that of another, with which the pupils 
of my friend, Principal Shairp, can hardly ke other- 
wise than familiar. In spite of that familiarity, they 
will, I am sure, bear with me if I repeat a few more 
lines from Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Happy Warrior” :— 


Who is the Happy Warrior? who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be ? 


It is the man— 


Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright ; 
Who, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to learn, 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 

3ut makes his moral being his prime care. 

* * * * * 

Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means, and there will stand 

On honourable terms, or else re‘ire, 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop nor lie in wait 

For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 
Whom they must follow ; on whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all. 

a * * * 7 
Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 
And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause : 
This is the Happy Warrior ; this is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be. 


I would suggest that it is the first end and object of 
the best education to build up this sort of character ; 
that its next office is to teach a man the right use of 
such of his own faculties as are of the greatest general 
importance, and that it should be its crowning work 
to furnish him, or put him in the way of furnishing 
himself, with such knowledge as, to a man of sucha 
character, with intellectual powers brought under his 
command by proper discipline, will be practically 
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useful in whatever may be his walk of life. And it 
is important that this subordination of means to ends 
should be observed. It is liable to be disturbed when 
the intellectual is in advance of the moral develop- 
ment; and also when the superstructure of knowledge 
is substituted for or preferred to the foundation. 
‘here is in our times a tendency to both these kinds 
of disturbance : to the first, from the unsettling effect 
of speculations adverse to those influences by which 
the lower appetites are chiefly kept in check; to the 
second, from the increasing demand for such instruc- 
tion as is supposed to be directly, rather than indi- 
rectly, useful. 
* * * * 

What do I mean when I speak of the intellectual 
as in advance of the moral development? One part 
of my meaning is so plain that I should hardly dwell 
upon it except as an introduction to what may not be 
quite so obvious. Every right-minded father who 
loves his son would say, ‘‘I wish my boy to obtain 
(if he can) prizes and distinctions at school, at college, 
in the world; I shall be proud of him if he surpasses 
others in ability and attainment; but I value his 
purity and uprightness far above all these things; I 
would rather that he should remain all his life in 
obscurity than ‘gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul.’”? Love judges by a truer and higher 
standard than ambition, and I should not wish to 
refer you to any standard lower than the truest and 
the highest. But even ambition, if not a very ignoble 
one indeed, cannot afford to disregard the supremacy 
of the moral sense. As Demosthenes called ‘“ action ” 
not only the first, but the second and the third 
requisite of an orator, so if I were asked what I 
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thought the first, the second, and the tnird requisite 
of a successful and noble life, I should say, and [ 
should reiterate, ‘‘a good conscience.” There is no 
lever like this to overcome the difficulties of life; no 
power greater than the simple, straightforward, un- 
selfish energy which it gives; no drawback and 
dead-weight even upon what, to outside observers, 
may seem a successful career, comparable with the 
loss of it. And those who contract bad habits in 
their youth can never be the same men afterwards 
as if they had not done so. They may recover them 
selves so far as to escape from total debasement, they 
may follow in later life the calls of honour and 
virtue, but they are handicapped in the race, and they 
would probably be glad to sacrifice any object of 
worldly desire in order to undo the past, if that were 
possible. I referred just now to Gray’s ‘Ode on 
Eton College ;” it sets before young men some very 
unhappy contingencies of life which may best be 
avoided by the early formation of habits of obedience 
to moral discipline. Every one can apply these ob- 
servations, so far as they relate to gross forms of 
vice; and some people speak of morality as if it con- 
sisted wholly in abstinence from gross vices. I hope 
your conception of it isnot sonarrow. A young man 
is not really moral unless he is honourable and truth- 
ful in act and word, just and considerate towards 
others of every class, mindful of what is due to his 
parents and friends, scrupulous about living within 
his means and not incurring debt; nor if he lives in 
an atmosphere of excitement, and wastes in idleness 
or in excessive or unsuitable amusements tho time 
which ought to be spent in study, and the money 
with which he is entrusted for better purposes. 


———— 


above the level of the sea, Retief and his followers 


tal has always; looked upon a land of singular beauty. There lay, 


stretched out before him, a vast range of billowy 
hills, with countless ravines and silver streams run- 
ning between, extending to the Indian Ocean. ‘The 
upland ridges along the mountains were here and 
there marked by a growth of timber trees, whilst the 
valley and broader flats were covered with luxuriant 
green pastures sprinkled with mimosa thorns, becom- 
ing more densely bush-covered towards the sea, where 
the blue haze hung over it. So at this day Natal re- 


| mains truly the garden of Africa. This colony covers 
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‘ cotton-plant, and ginger thrive on the hillsides and 


tivated, many of the estates are beautifully laid out. 
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an area of about 15,000 square miles. Its shores stretch 
along the coast for a distance of 150 miles, extending 
from the mouth of the Umtamfuna river, lat. 


31° 10’ to the mouth of the Tugela in lat. 20° 10’ 
south. The whole of this lower or coast zone is rich 
in the extreme, its products being semi-tropical. 
Here the sugar-cane, arrowroot, coffee, indigo, 


in the valleys. Cane-fields, mills, and comfortable 
planters’ houses are to be seen. Mostly highly cul- 


The coffee plantations in particular present a charm- 
ing picture. The cotton-plant grows wild over this 
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coming to a point, partially covered with vegetation, 
rising as it recedes towards the town of Durban, 
still again rising as it reaches the chain of hills called 
the Berea until it meets the grass-land on the top, 
where it is as level as the sea itself. Travelling 
inland from the coast, the edge of the table-land has 
the appearance of a lofty mountain range; the highest 
point is no less than 10,000 feet high. This is the 
‘‘ Montaux Sources.”” Another point is known as 
the Champagne Castle, and is 9,500 feet, whilst the 
Giant’s Castle is 9,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. But it will be seen that these are not really 
mountains, but merely high points of the ledge of 
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part of the country, and the Natal coffee is considered | 
to be excellent, and commands a high price in the 
market. For fruits there are pineapples, oranges, 
bananas, peaches, and a variety of other kinds. It 
is, indeed, a veritable land of plenty.” 

Leaving this coast zone for the more central and 





higher-lying districts, a region of green undulating 
pasture-land is entered upon of a different character 
altogether. On the uplands sheep thrive and are 
becoming numerous; cattle and horses do well, and 
grain and vegetables are easily produced. The 
climate of Natal is delightful; hot winds are seldom 
felt. The thermometer on the coast averages about 
72° in winter, and 80° in summer. Summer is the 
rainy season in Natal. Showers are then constant, 
and everything looks as fresh and green as possible ; 
winter is the season of drought. On arriving at 
Durban the great beauty of the bay is very striking ; 
it forms, indeed, a fine broad sheet of water stretching 
into the country for five or six miles. On the north- 
west side are several small islands agreeably dotting 
the surface. And ‘standing out boldly on the left is 
the majestic bluff on which is placed the lighthouse, 
showing the entrance into the harbour. 

Fronting the bay is a low sandy stretch of beach 


the Drakensberg, which is in fact a vast table-land, 
that range being in effect a great precipice. Durban 
is rather a lively town, its population now exceeds 
10,000. From here the import and export trade of 
the Orange River Free State and the Diamond Fields 
is carried on. Should the harbour works ever be 
successfully carried out, and the difficulties of the 
sand-bar be thus effectually removed, this trade 
would be undoubtedly much improved. 

The town of Durban is well supplied with stores, 
banks, and commercial buildings; and almost all 
churches and denominations of religion are here 
represented. The Botanical Gardens are varied and 
beautiful, and well worthy of a visit. The Berea 
mountain, one of the favourite resorts of the settlers, 
is a charming wooded upland, dotted with villas. 
Here the rich semi-tropical vegetation is cleared 
away in patches, and the road winds up luxuriantly- 
covered slopes, from which here and there charming 
vistas of the seacoast may be obtained. 

Pietermaritzburg, the capital, is a dull, sleepy, 
Dutch-looking town, fifty-four miles distant from 
Durban. It stands 2,000 miles above the sea, on an 
elevated plateau, and is divided by wide grass-grown 
streets running at right angles to each other. ‘Thesa 
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are planted with trees on each side, which at a distance 
give them a pretty effect. The town is abundantly 
supplied with water, which runs in channels cut at the 
roadsides. Here is the seat of government, consist- 
ing of the Lieutenant-Governor, Legislative Assembly, 
and the public functionaries. Here resides also the 
Bishop of the Anglican Church. The town is well 
supplied with schools and churches, has two news- 
papers, public gardens, a library, a museum, a 
subscription club, hotels, annual races, and other 
sporting institutions. A river flows past the town 
and gives animation to the landscape. Its banks are 
enriched with willow-trees, originally brought from 
England, which flourish luxuriantly. A handsome 
bridge spans this river at the entrance to the town. 

Taking the whole population of the colony of 
Natal, there is an enormous disproportion of races, of 
which the Europeans form a very small minority. 
The following is an approximate estimation. Of 
English, Dutch, and Germans about, 20,000; Zulus 
and other South Africans, 300,000; Hindu and 
Chinese coolies, 7,000; St. Helena emigrants, 250. 
The English chiefly inhabit the towns—viz., Durban, 
Maritzburg, Verulam, Pinetown, Richmond, Ladi- 
smith, York, and Greytown, and are also to be found 
on the sugar plantations on the coast. Many of the 
Dutch inhabit farms in the northern districts. Near 
Pinetown, about fifteen miles from Durban, is a 
settlement of Germans consisting of about 200 
persons. The vast majority of natives live upon 
the produce of their herds and gardens, and 
the wages which they receive from their occa- 
sional hirinzs. They purchase some kinds of ma- 
nufactured goods, but they produce very little. 
The imports and exports are supplied principally 
by the trade with the interior—viz., by the Orange 
Free State and the Diamond Fields. The latter have 
contributed much to the prosperity of the colony of 
Natal, being the means of opening an excellent 
market for all the home produce of the colonists, 
their import trade being thereby largely extended. 
Waggons laden with these supplies trek over the 
Drakensberg mountains through the Free State, 
which is the high road to the Fields, in regular succes- 
sion. The position of the natives of Natal is a very 
exceptional one. 

Although living under English protection for so 
many years, and, at the same time, brought under a 
system of taxation—for they are liable to a capitation 
tax, which is collected by a magistrate assisted by a 
force of native police—and although they have always 
been under the supervision of an active missionary 
agency, yet they are only one degree removed from 
the savagery of their kindred, who still rejoice in 
freedom from all restraint. They are polygamists, 
believers in witchcraft, ill-treat their women, live an 
indolent life, and go -about scantily clad. ‘These 
natives are all refugees, or the descendants of re- 
fugees, from the tyranny and cruelty of the more 
warlike tribes, or from the despotism of their own 
chiefs, and they have, therefore, lost, perhaps, some- 
thing of their former warlike character, and have 
been amenable to rule, but their condition is unsatis- 
factory, nevertheless. Their labour, for instance, is 
so erratic that it cannot be depended upon; so that, 
with this enormous population of natives, the 
colonists are actually obliged to import coolies from 
Calcutta and Madras, and even to seek for labourers 
amongst the Amaswazi and Amatongu tribes from the 
regions about Delagoa Bay. This aversion on the 








part of the natives to labour, whilst, at the same 
time, they occupy land which the colonists could 
utilise, with the gradual increase of their numbers 
from year to year, is a serious difficulty, apart from 
the complications arising from the near proximity of 
the Zulus and other native tribes on their boundaries, 
and is, indeed, a problem ever increasing in com- 
plexity. 

With extended lines of railway communication, and 
with increased means of continuous labour provided, 
Natal should become a rich colony in every sense of 
the word. Coal is supposed to exist in considerable 
quantities in the neighbourhood of the Umbhali in 
Victoria County, and a vein has been discovered 
fifteen miles from the Umvoti. Indications of gold 
are not wanting, though in small quantities. There 
is plenty of iron, and signs of copper have been dis- 
covered on the Illovo. Besides these, there are 
valuable beds of slate and marble. Granite is found, 
and good building-stone is to be procured in large 
quantities at the Umlhatuzan quarries. With regard 
to the sugar cultivation, there are not less than 
30,000 acres of plantations cultivated, yielding 
10,000 tons of sugar, and giving work to about 70 
mills worked by steam, as well as several distilleries. 
The ground is so productive where the sugar-cane is 
planted that two or three, and even four, tons per 
acre have been realised. These are great advan- 
tages, and yet from a variety of causes Natal has not 
advanced in public favour. 

With regard to the fauna and flora of Natal, 
the larger varieties of game have retreated from its 
immediate neighbourhood. A stray hippopotamus or 
two may yet be found in the lagoons and reaches of 
the rivers, and several varieties of antelopes may 
still be discovered. Herds of wild pigs always swarm 
in the thickets, and a day or two’s journey will take 
the sportsman into the vast ‘ uplands,” where the 
antelope tribe abounds. The flora of Natal is very 
various and beautiful. Lovely lilies are to be seen 
in scarlet and white clusters. Several varieties of 
periwinkles, heaths, cinerarias, both purple and white, 
and the Kaffir broom (citsoin), with its golden clusters, 
abound. Then again every pool is margined with the 
spotless arum, and ferns are found in great variety. 
Nothing can excel the beauty of the roses in the 
gardens, where they grow to perfection. 

Among the Natal timber trees may be enumerated 
the yellow wood, sneeze wood, black iron wood, 
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stink wood, white iron wood, lance wood, white pear 
tree, white milk wood, South African ash, saffron 
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wood, and South African elder. These are some of 
the characteristics and products of the colony of 
Natal. Alas! war is now desolating this fertile 
region. 

Should order once more be established, it is 
to be hoped that ‘‘out of this nettle danger 
we may pluck the flower safety.” At the same 
time, our relations with the natives under our rule 
must be established upon a better footing, and 
increased means brought to bear upon their moral 
condition, which our missionary labours up to 
the present time seem to have affected very little. 
It is hardly creditable to us as a civilising power 
that their contact with ourselves should have done 
so little to redeem them from barbarism. 

T. J. LUCAS. 
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a recent number we gave an account of the 

Judengasse at Frankfort, and of the origin 
and rise of the Rothschild family. Referring to that 
article for the story of Meyer Anselm, the founder of 
the fortunes of the house, we now give some notes 
about some of the most notable members of the family, 
especially the branch settled in England. 

Until a few years ago, travellers led by curiosity 
to visit the Judengasse would be induced to pause 
opposite the house of the Rothschilds, and perhaps 
ask, ‘‘ Who is that venerable old lady seated in a 
large armchair behind the little shining squares of 
the windows on the first storey?’’ The following 
was the reply invariably made on these occasions: 
“Tn that house dwelt an Israelitish merchant named 
Meyer Anselm Rothschild. Here he acquired a good 
name, a great fortune, and a numerous family; and 
when he died his widow declared she would never 
quit, except for the tomb, the unpretending dwelling, 
which had served as a cradle for that name, that for- 
tune, and their children.” 

And here her sons came to visit her with respect 
and reverence. 

In his eagerness to make his way in the world, 
Nathan, the third son of the banker at Frankfort, 
left his home at the“early age of twenty-two, and in 
the year 1798 opened a small shop as banker and 
money-lender at Manchester. He left Frankfort with 
the small sum of 1,000 florins, or £84, in his pocket, 
and in five years he came to London from Man- 
chester with £200,000. 

Mr. Nathan Meyer Rothschild married, in 1806, 
Hannah, third daughter of Mr. Lewis Barnett Cohen, 
merchant in London, who is said so little to have 
anticipated the atter success of his future son-in law 
that he entertained some doubts of the prudence of 
the match. These doubts were instilled by some 
malicious persons long after Mr. Rothschild was an 
accepted suitor, and he was desired, in consequence, 
to produce testimonials as to his worldly means. Tho 
humorous response was, that whatever number of 
daughters Mr. Cohen possessed, he could not do 
better, so far as money and good character went, 
than give them all to Mr. Nathan Rothschild. 

Mr. Fowell Buxton, writing to his daughter, says: 
“We yesterday dined at Ham House to meet the 
Rothschilds, and very amusing it was. He (Mr. 
Nathan Rothschild) told us his life and adventures. 





He said: ‘All my success turned on the following 
maxim—J can do what another man can.’ Another 
maxim on which he placed great reliance was, never 
to have anything to do with an unlucky place or an 
unlucky man. ‘I have seen,’ said he, ‘many 
clever men, very clever men, who had not shoes to 
their feet. I never act with them. Their advice 
sounds very well, but fate is against them. They 
cannot get on themselves, and if they cannot do 
good to themselves, how can they do it to you?’ 
He also told us, in the course of conversation, that 
he would wish his children to give mind, and soul, and 
heart, and body, and everything to business, as it 
was the only way to be happy!” 

Mr. Nathan Rothschild was a constant attendant 
on ’Change every Tuesday and Friday, and for years 
was in the habit of placing himself at a particular 
spot with his back to a pillar known to every fre- 
quenter of the Exchange as “ Rothschild’s Pillar.” 
On one occasion, however, a person of the name of 
Rose, possessed of great boldness, one Tuesday after- 
noon purposely placed himself in the spot hitherto 
occupied by the millionaire. On Mr. Rothschild’s 
approach he requested the party to move. This was 
just what the other expected, and what he was pre- 
pared to dispute. He urged that this was the Royal 
Exchange, free to all, and that he, as a British 
subject, had a right to stand there if he thought 
proper. This doctrine could not, of course, be dis- 
puted, but he was told that this was the spot Mr. 
Rothschild invariably occupied, and, as such, ought 
to be yielded to him; but no, this obstinate Rose, 
being a powerful man, defied Mr. Rothschild and 
all his tribe to remove him. For nearly three-quar- 
ters of an hour did he keep possession of the pillar, 
and not until the business of the day was nearly 
jeopardised did the silly man, after having, as he 
said, established his right, retire, amidst the yells 
and hootings of the merchants there assembled. 

Another anecdote is suggested by the mention of the 
pillar in the Exchange. Nathan was leaning one day, 
early in the spring of 1824, against his favourite pil- 
lar, his hands in his pockets, when his cousin Gom- 
pertz ran up to him ina high state of excitement. 
‘‘ Vat ish de matter?’ queried Rothschild. There- 
upon the other recounted in gasps how he had been 
applying for the vacant actuaryship of a large insur- 
ance company, and had been beaten in the competi- 
tion. Though being admittedly the best candidate, 
on account of his religion the directors declared they 
would have no Jew. Now Nathan, too, got excited. 
“Vat!” he cried, disengaging his hands from his 
pockets, and laying hold of his brother-in-law by the 
shoulders, ‘‘ Not take you pecause of your religion! 
Den I will make a bigger office for you than any of 
’em.’’ And Nathan was as good as his word, found- 
ing not only a bigger company than any other, but 
appointing Mr. Gompertz actuary under the deed of 
settlement. 

One petition against the penalty of death for 
forgery was presented which borethree names. The 
first of these was that of Nathan Meyer Rothschild, 
through whose hands, it was said, ‘more bills 
pass than through those of any twenty firms in 
London.” 

Nathan Rothschild is reported to have said “ that 
cheap money and free trade only were wanted to 
make England the centre for the trade of the 
world.” 

“‘T am as good as you,” said Nathan Rothschild 
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to the Duc de Montmorenci, when his title was 
granted; ‘‘you style yourself the first Christian 
baron, and I am the first Jew baron.” 

It was said of Mr. Nathan Rothschild that, though 
no man was less lavish of his money, no one was 
more ready to detect a love for it in others. 

At a City feast a gentleman observed that, for 
his part, though he thought venison good, he liked 
mutton better. ‘I knowsh why,” said Roth- 
schild to his neighbour; ‘‘it is becaush he does not 
like to pay—to pay the prishe; it is because 
mutton ’s sheep and venison’s deer.” 

On one occasion Mr. Nathan Rothschild is reported 
to have outwitted the Bank of England. In want of 
bullion, ne applied to the governor to procure on loan 
a portion of the superfluous coin. His request was 
agreed to, the gold was supplied him, and a period 
was named for its return. 

Punctual to the appointed day, Mr. Rothschild 
entered, and, with a cunning twinkle in his eye, 
handed over the borrowed amount in notes to the 
governor. Reminded of his agreement, and the 
necessity for bullion urged, the reply was, ‘‘ Very 
well, gentlemen, give me the notes; I dare say your 
cashier will honour them with gold from your vaults, 
and then I can return you bullion.” 

Nathan Rothschild was not celebrated for his pro- 
ficiency in the art of writing. This defect on one 
occasion caused him some little annoyance. He was 
travelling in Scotland, and on his return stopped at 
the town of Montrose. Wishing to replenish his ex- 
hausted exchequer, he went to the bank and requested 
cash for a draft of £100 on his agent in London. 
He was in no small degree surprised when the bank 
manager refused to honour his cheque without first 
having the genuineness of the signature, which he 
was unable to read, tested, for which purpose it must 
be forwarded to London. 

To this arrangement Mr. Rothschild, however, un- 
willingly was forced to submit, and as at that time it 
took six days before an answer could be received 
from the metropolis, he was delayed until the reply 
came. 

One cause of Nathan Rothschild’s success was the 
secrecy with which he shrouded all his transactions, 
and the skilful manner in which he contrived to 
deceive those who watched him the keenest. If he 
was in possession of news calculated to make the 
funds rise, he would commission the broker who 
acted for him to sell half a million. This move on 
his part naturally caused those who followed his 
lead to sell with him. Once the news spread through 
Capel Court that Rothschild was bearing the market, 
then the funds fell. Men looked doubtfully on one 
another ; a general panic ensued, and the price sunk 
two or three per cent. This was the result antici- 
pated, and other brokers, who acted as his secret 
agents, bought all they could at the reduced rate. 
Naturally, on the arrival of the good news, the funds 
rose, and Mr. Rothschild reaped a golden harvest. 

Nathan Rothschild’s manner of evincing kind 
feeling towards Mr. Solomon Herschel, the grand 
rabbi of Duke’s Place, had something in it which 
was both singular and whimsical. When any 
good speculation was afloat, he deposited on his 
account a certain sum proportionate to his own risk, 
and whatever percentage or profit accrued therefrom 
was carried by him to the rabbi, to whom he gave 
a full, true, and particular account even to the utmost 
fraction. The millionaire on such occasions invari- 
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ably dined with the Levite, and the day was usually 
spent by the two friends in cheerful conviviality. 

It is recorded of the wealthy banker that his mode 
of dictating letters was characteristic of a mind 
entirely absorbed in money-making, and his ravings 
when he found a bill unexpectedly protested were 
translated into mercantile language ere they were 
fit to meet the correspondent’s eye. 

Notwithstanding his avarice in ordinarylife, Nathan 
Rothschild was fond of displaying his wealth in 
luxurious banquets and sumptuous entertainments, to 
which he invited the aristocracy of 1ank and birth. 
Peers and princes of the blood sat at his table; 
bishops and archbishops bowed before him; and 
those who were foremost in preaching against 
Mammon seemed foremost in worshipping at the 
golden shrine. 

It appears from the following anecdote that Na- 
than Rothschild was occasionally outwitted in his 
money transactions. On one occasion a great banker 
lent him a million and a half on the security of 
consols, the price of which was 84. The terms on 
which the money was lent were as follows. If the 
price reached 74, the banker might claim the stock 
at 70; but Rothschild felt satisfied that with so 
large a sum out of the market the bargain was 
tolerably safe. The cunning banker, however, had 
a plan of his own. He immediately began selling 
the consols received from the latter, together with a 
similar amount in his own possession. The funds 
dropped ; the Stock Exchange grew alarmed; other 
circumstances tended to depress it; the fatal price of 
74 was reached; and the Christian banker had the 
satisfaction of outmancuvring the Jew money- 
lender 

Nathan Rothschild’s management of the business 
of exchanges was one of the most remarkable features 
of his character. He never hesitated a moment in 
fixing a rate, either as a drawer or purchaser, of a 
foreign bill of exchange in any part of the world; 
and his memory was so accurate that, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous and immense transactions into 
which he entered on a foreign post-day, in the Royal 
Exchange he never took note of them, but on his 
return to his office could dictate to his clerks the 
whole of the bargains he had made, with the various 
rates of exchange, and the names ‘of the several 
parties with whom he had dealt, with the utmost 
exactness. 

It is also said of him that nothing seemed too 
gigantic for his grasp, nothing too minute for his 
notice ; that while investing the profits of bargains 
of ten millions, and purchasing an estate of £115,000 
with the premium of a single foreign loan, he at the 
same time calculated to a penny tl.e wages on which 
a clerk was able to live. And it was characteristic 
of him that he never paid his employés a farthing 
more than was neeessary for their bare subsistence ; 
or at least not a fraction more than they could compel 
him to pay. 

Among other sources of apprehension, that of mur- 
der was not infrequent. On one occasion Nathan 
Rothschild was waited on by a stranger, who in- 
formed him that a plot had been formed to take his 
life; that the loans which he had made to Austria, 
and his connection with investments adverse to the 
liberties of Europe, had marked him for destruc- 
tion. 

It is said that in the latter part of his career few 
weeks passed without his receiving threatening 
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letters informing him that unless he should deposit a | 
certain sum at a given place he would be shot or 
poisoned, or blown up in his house in Piccadilly. 
Those threatsit times haunted him like a nightmare. 
One day two iwarthy mustachoed men were shown 
into the privaie parlour of the St. Swithin’s Lane 
counting-house. Nathan bowed; the visitors bowed. 
Nathan arose, and the visitors moved closer up to 
him, fumbling about as they did so in the pockets of 
their great-coats. These suspicious movements on 
their part at once inspired the millionaire with the 
idea that they had come to assassinate him. Seizing 
the brass-bound ledger, he hurled it at their heads, at 
the same time shouting ‘‘ Murder!” His screams at 
once brought his clerks to his assistance, when ex- 
planations ensued, and it turned out that the 
angers were wealthy bankers from abroad, who 
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h:xt merely been feeling in their pockets for letters 
of introduction. 

‘‘¥ou must be a happy man, Mr. Rothschild,” 
suid oncg a gentleman sitting at Nathan’s banqueting- 
table, and glancing around at the superb appoint- 
ments of the mansion of his host. ‘‘ Happy! me 
happy!” was the reply. ‘ What! happy when just 
as you are going to dine you have a letter placed in 
your hands, saying, ‘If you do not send me £500 I 
will blow your brains out’ !”’ 

Nathan not unfrequently slept with a pair of loaded 
pistols by his side. 

In order to obtain daily, and, if need be, hourly 
reports from his foreign agents, of the successes or 
defeats of the Continental armies, Nathan Rothschild 
provided himself with a number of carrier pigeons, 
paying large sums for birds of superior strength and 
swiftness. Embarking deeper and deeper in specula- 
tions on the success of the English arms, Nathan 
often got dissatisfied even with the speed of his 
winged messengers, and on more than one occasion 
hurried over to the Continent himself to watch the 
state of affairs. Upon Napoleon’s return from Elba 
his anxiety knew no bounds, and during the hundred 
days he went to Belgium, following in the rear of 
Wellington’s army. Eager to gather the earliest 
iuformation of events which he felt would settle the 
fate of Europe for years to come, he did not even 
shrink from the dangers of the battle-field. 

On the morning of the 18th of June, 1815, Nathan 
Rothschild rode over the ground in front of the 
Chateau de Hougoumont, in company with the Duke 
of Wellington and a number of diplomatic gentle- 
men. All day long he remained upon the field of 
battle, and when at sunset the French army was seen 
in full retreat, Nathan set spurs to his horse and 
rode off to Brussels. Here a carriage was ready to 
convey him to Ostend. Across the stormy sea which 
separated the capitalist from the shores of England 
sped Rothschild, the stout boat guided by a fisher- 
man, whose services had been secured for no less a 
sum than 2,000 francs, so great the danger attending 
the passage. 

Landed at Dover, Nathan hired the swiftest horses 
to carry him on to the metropolis. On the morning of 
the 20th he appeared at his usual pillar in the Stock 
Exchange. His unscrupulous whisper to a few friends, 

“that Field-Marshal Blucher, with 117,000 Prus- 
sians, had been defeated by Napoleon in the great 
battle of Ligny, then what had become of the 
handful of men under the Duke of Wellington?” 
spread consternation, and there was an instan- 
taneous and tremendous fall in the funds. Nathan 
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Rothschild’s known agents sold with the rest, while 
his secret ones bought every scrap of paper that 
was to be had. Only on the afternoon of the 21st 
the news of the great victory of Waterloo got 
known. Then Rothschild, inwardly exulting at the 
success of his scheme, was the first to inform his 
friends at the Stock Exchange of the fortunate event. 
Waterloo, it is said, enriched Nathan to the extent 
of about a million sterling. 

The marriage of Nathan Rothschild’s son Lionel with 
his cousin Charlotto took place at Frankfort with due 
pomp, on the 15th of June, 1836. On the very same 
day Nathan was taken ill. Being nearly sixty years of 
age, it was suggested that his physician, Mr. Travers, 
should be sent for at once from London. But the 
millionaire would not hear of it. ‘‘ Physicians,” ne 
said, ‘‘ were expensive luxuries.” Mr. Travers was 
at last summoned, but he came too late. On the 26th 
July Nathan grew delirious, and talked of pounds, 
florins, and thalers. On the 28th he was dead. 

Early on the morning of the 28th an amateur 
sportsman, looking out for birds in the neighbour- 
hood of Brighton, shot a pigeon, which, when picked 
up, proved to be one of the well-known carrier 
pigeons of the Rothschilds. Under its wings was a 
small piece of paper bearing the words, ‘Il est 
mort.’’ That day, in consequence of the death of the 
great Jew speculator, there was a panic on the Stock 
Exchange and a great fall in the funds. 

The remains of Nathan Rothschild were brought 
over from Frankfort to this country, and he was 
buried with great pomp in the Jewish East End 
Cemetery, on the 8th of August, 1836. Previous to 
burial the coffin, ‘‘ which was different in shape to 
those made in this country, and so handsomely carved 
and decorated, with large silver handles at both sides 
and ends, that it looked more like a cabinet or 
splendid piece of furniture than a receptacle for 
the dead,’ was exhibited in the counting-house at 
New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane. The body of the 
great millionaire was followed to the grave by a file 
of mourning coaches nearly a mile in length. Among 
the ‘‘mourners’’ were the Austrian, Russian, Prus- 
sian, Neapolitan, and Portuguese ambassadors, etc. 

In his will Nathan Rothschild spoke of his wife 
with the warmest affection; and so great was his 
reliance on her judgment, that he wrote: ‘It is my 








special wish that my sons shall not engage in any 
transaction of moment without having previously 
asked her maternal advice.” 

In 1849 Baron Lionel Nathan Rothschild was re- 
turned as one of the members for the City of London. 
None could question his return; no law affirmed his 
incapacity. Then how was he excluded? By an 
oath designed for Roman Catholics. And their dis- 
abilities had been removed! He sat there for two 
seasons in expectation of relief from the Legislature ; 
but being again disappointed, he resolved to try his 
rights under the existing law. Accordingly, in 1850, 
he presented himself at the table for the purpose of 
taking the oath. Having been allowed, after some 
discussion, to be sworn upon the Old Testament, the 
form most binding upon his conscience, he proceeded 
to take the oath. The oath of allegiance and supre- 
macy was taken in the accustomed form; but from 
the oath of abjuration he omitted the words ‘On 
the true faith of a Christian,” as not binding on his 
conscience. He was immediately directed to with- 


draw; when, after many learned arguments, it was 
resolved that he was not entitled to sit and vote until 
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he had taken the oath of abjuration in the form 
appointed by law. 

Of Baron James Rothschild, the late Mr. White- 
hurst writes: ‘‘ We all deeply regret the sudden 
death of Baron Rothschild, a loss which will be felt 
not only by a large circle of friends, but by a much 
larger circle of the poor of Paris. Though for years 
an invalid and blind, he never ceased to take an 
interest in what was going on in the world. Politics, 
art, scandal, theatricals, racing, and even ladies’ 
dresses, were all duly reported to him; and thus he 
lived the life of Paris without seeing it.” 

Lady Clementina Davis, in her ‘‘ Recollections of 
Society,” says: ‘‘I used often to see Baron James de 
Rothschild, and I must confess I liked his large balls 
much better than I liked the host. In later years he 
improved amazingly in his mode of entertainment. 
But at the last ball he gave, at that now distant date, 
in honour of the allied commanders who were present, 
I and many other of his guests fainted away, for a 
larger ballroom than his house contained was requi- 
site; so a spacious tent was erected in the garden; 
but the smell of fresh paint in this temporary ball- 
room was so overwhelming, that the result was as 
already told.” 

And again: ‘ During my visit to the Drummonds 
in the Bois de Boulogne, Baron James de Rothschild 
was at that time at his well-known chateau in the 
neighbourhood, and we often went to his receptions. 
Upon one occasion I remember saying to the Com- 
tesse de M that I was surprised the king did not 
purchase the baron’s charming estate from him. 
But the comtesse, laughing, replied that, on the 
contrary, it would be easier for the baron to buy up 
the Bois de Boulogne of the king.” 

One morning, when the air of Paris was charged 
with rumours of an approaching and imminent decla- 
ration of hostilities on the part of France against 
Prussia, Baron Alphonse de Rothschild betook him- 
self to the emperor’s cabinet to ascertain directly from 
Cesar himself whether or no such rumours were 
unfounded. 

At first the emperor was quiet and receptive, as 
was his wont; but after the baron had eloquently 
exposed to the sovereign the great peril of taking so 
decided and irrevocable a step as to declare war, 
Napoleon 11 rose, smiled sadly, and, lighting a fresh 
cigarette, replied, ‘‘Soyez tranquil, mon cher baron, 
il n’y aura pas la guerre, c’est moi qui vous le dit” 
(Make yourself perfectly easy, baron, I tell you there 
will be no war). Rothschild retired satisfied with 
this assurance; but in the antechamber he met the 
empress going to her husband. A few hours later 
in the day the baron was informed that war was 
finally and definitely decided on. 

The Paris ‘“‘ Figaro” of April, 1874, stated that 
Mdlle. de Rothschild, daughter of Baron Alphonse, 
had passed a highly creditable examination at the 
Hotel de Ville, and received her certificate for com- 
petency as a schoolmistress. ‘‘ We are assured,” 
added the ‘‘ Figaro,” ‘that Mdlle. de Rothschild has 
expectations which render it improbable she will ever 
need to have recourse to teaching for a livelihood, 
but still, should such a contingency occur, she has a 
career before her.” 

It was said of the late Sir Anthony that he would 
find men work in the hope of making them indus- 
trious. On one- occasion, as he was walking in his 

reserves, he observed a boy trespassing in them. 
te caught him, and asked whether the boy’s father, 








as he suspected, was at hand. The man was in the 
preserve, and received a severe caution when he was 
found. But Sir Anthony immediatey afterwards 
turned to his keeper, and told him the best way to 
keep people from poaching was to mike them con- 
tented, and give them something to 0, and that he 
had therefore better find the man work on the farm. 

Whatever the weather, and whaterer the demand 
for labour, it was his rule to keep ail his labourers 
at work during the winter. 

It is also recorded of Sir Anthony that he was 
always ready to bring forward by liberal assistance 
any boy who showed capacity and promise; and 
many a young man has thus had his career in life 
made for him by the private and unpretending gene- 
rosity of Sir Anthony Rothschild. 
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EUCALYPSINTHE.—A new preparation beariug this name is 
now obtainable in France. It is obtained by distillation from 
the leaves of a species of Hucalyptus, and it is said to be at once 
grateful to the palate, exhilarating, and not only quite harmless, 
but possessing many useful medicinal properties. This new 

reparation is reported to be largely made and consumed in 

farseilles and Paris, and it is asserte¢e that it is likely soon to 
become as popular as absinthe, and that it will very probably 
take its place. 


FLOWERS USED FOR PrrfUMING Tea. —In a Chinese 
Materia Medica some information is given respecting the flowers 
used in perfuming tea. The principal of these would appear to 
be those of Gardenia radicans (Cape jasmine), Jasminwm Sambac 
(the Arabian jasmine), Aglaia odorata (an interesting Chinese 
plant named in honour of Aglaia, one of the Graces), Ternstramia 
japonica, Camelli« Sasanqua (Lady Banks’s camellia), and Olea 
Sragrans (the fragrant olive). The flowers of the last-named 
shrub are most highly esteemed for the purpose by the Chinese. 
Sometimes, in this country, an agreeable flavour is given to tea 
by putting a leaf of the sweet bay into the teapot before infusing 
the tea, or a few leaves of the lemon-seented verbena. 


4 

Mr. Bricut oN ProrEcrion.—The following letter from Mr. 
John Bright, M.P., was addressed to Mr. Cyrus W. Field, of 
New York :— 

‘“‘My dear Mr. Field,—I never write for reviews or any other 
periodicals. It is so long since I have written that my hand 
has lost its cunning, if it ever had it. I do not think anything 
an Englishman could say would have any effect upon an Ameri- 
can protectionist. The man who possesses a monopoly by which 
he thinks he gains is not open to argument. It was so in this 
country forty years ago, and it is so with you now. It is strange 
that a people who put down slavery at an immense sacrifice are 
not able to suppress monopoly, which is but a milder form of 
the same evil, Under slavery the man was seized and his labour 
was stolen from him, and the profit of it enjoyed by his master 
and owner. Under protection the man is apparently free, but 
he is denied the right to exchange the produce of his labour 
except with his countrymen, who offer him much less for it than 
the foreigner would give. Some portion of his labour is thus 
confiscated. In our protection days our weavers and artisaus 
could not exchange with American flour. They exchanged with 
an English farmer, who gave them sometimes only half the 
quantity the American would have given them. Now your 
farmer is forbidden to trade with the Englishman, and must 
give to an American double the quantity of grain and flour for 
many articles he is constantly requiring that he would give if 
your laws did not forbid his trade with England. A country 
may have democratic institutions, its government may be 
Republican and based on a wide suffrage, and yet there may be 
no freedom to men for that which is the source of life and com- 
fort. If a man’s labour is not free, if its exchange is not free, 
the man is not free. And whether the law which enacts this 
restriction be the offspring of Republican or autocratic govern- 
ment and power, it is equally evil and to be condemned and 
withstood by all who love freedom and understand what it is. 
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Nations learn slowly—but they do learn; and therefore I do not 
doubt that the time will come when trade will be as free as 
the winds, and when freedom of industry will do much to put 
down great armies and the peril and suffering of war. But I am 
writing you almost an article instead of a short note—as if I 
would teach you, which would be an impertinence. If you could 
teach your farmers, and ask the ‘solid South’ to help them and 
you, you might soon sueceed.—Believe me always sincerely your 
friend.” 





FARMING, PosITION AND Prospects.—A discussion took 
place lately at a meeting of the Cheshire Chamber of Agriculture 
on a paper read by Mr. Bateman, on “‘ The present position and 
future prospects of farming ; is there any remedy, if so, what ?” 
Mr. Bateman pointed to America as the great competitor of the 
English farmer. Many men in America lived on their own 
estates, and the rest at nominal rentswith light rates and taxes, 
and a vast continent to revel in. Brother Jonathan, wiser than 
some rulers, was not perpetually thrusting his fingers into 
other peoples’ fires, and when he had burnt his fingers, imposing 
taxes on the people to pay. Coming to the Cheshire local 
industry (cheese-making), he asked if the low prices arose 
mainly from the manufacture of inferior articles, or from an 
overstocked market. He maintained that even if Cheshire 
cheesemakers made a superior article and sold it at 7d. per 
pound, the Americans would beat them in price. He would be 
a bold man who would impose a protective duty on American 
cheese and flesh. As well thrust his head at once into a hornet’s 
nest in quest of peace and comfort. They had an Agricultural 
Holdings Act, but the benefit from that, if any, was to come. 
No; he maintained that English agriculturists must aim at a 
higher state of cultivation, and a consequent larger production 
from the land. They had it on the authority of Mr. Mechi that 
a proper state of agricultural cultivation would supply the wants 
of England. He relied more on liberal agreements and perfect 
confidence between landlord and tenant than low rents. Far- 
mers should gain a better acquaintance with the chemical 
properties of the soil they cultivated, the manures they used, 
and the class of food which the crops they grew required. Mr. 
Bateman also argued against excessive preservation of game, 
and especially of rabbits, and against the abolition of small 
holdings, as detrimental to the interests of agriculture. 


Cana Boats Act.—The following letter from Mr. George 
Smith, of Coalville, appeared recently in the daily newspapers. 
‘© A few days since, at the Worcester Wharf, Birmingham, I 
counted between thirty and forty canal boats, not one of which 
had been registered as the law directs. While on the wharf a 
number of the boatmen grouped round ms, and warmly ex- 
pressed their desire to have their boats done at once, while they 
were ‘tied up.’ Last Saturday I was at Oakthorpe and Mea- 
sham, and counted over seventy boats, not one of which bore 
the registration marks and numbers. I am told a similar state 
of things exists at Worcester. AtStoke-upon-Trent, out of four 
hundred boats, only forty have been registered, and the officer 
appointed to see to this matter has been prohibited going beyond 
the borough, a distance of not more than one mile. Thus, with 
the exception of Stoke, boats plying between Rugeley and Run- 
corn are left as they were before the passing of the Act. This 
state of things exists, in a more or less degree, all over the 
country, in the face of an Act which has been in operation 
more than a year.” The health and comfort of a very large sec- 
tion of the population depends on the provisions of the Canal 
Boats Act being carried out. Why will not the Government 
appoint Mr. Smith inspector ? he would see that the improve- 
ments were carried out for which he has so long laboured. It 
was chiefly through his exertions that the Act was passed. A 
very heavy responsibility rests on the Home Secretary if the 
Act remains a dead letter. 


_ VirerntA, U.S.—The following letter from a Yorkshireman 
in Virginia appeared in the ‘‘ Edinburgh Scotsman” :— 
‘Orange, Virginia, U.S.A. 
‘*$in,—Knowing the interest you take in all connected with 
the agricultural interest of Great Britain, I thought you would 
perhaps like to hear from a Yorkshire tenant-farmer who has 
been in Virginia for three years. During that time things 
appear to have got worse each year for the British tenant-farmer ; 
neither do I see much chance of improvement, unless rents are 
very much lower than at present, as it is simply impossible for 
the English farmer to compete with the American, who can buy 
the land for what the Englishman has to pay in rent and taxes 
every year The American can raise and feed cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, and ship them to British ports for less than it is possible 
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the British farmer can feed them at, and pay the present high 
ponts and faxes. . « « 5 + + # ¢ Land that would 
bring £3 per year rent in Britain, can be bought here in Vir- 
ginia for that price, and then the farmer has it for his own ; 
and the only difference in the value of his produce is the freight 
from Baltimore, or some ‘ Va.’ port, to England, which is very 
low. Then we have such things as wool, which are worth as 
much here as in England ; and it leaves a very large profit for 
growing. In fact, I think that growing wool for the American 
market and mutton for the English is the best paying part of 
Virginia farming. Then we have many valuable crops, such as 
Indian corn, ete., that will not growin England. <A gentleman 
from the county of Durham, England, who has charge of the 
experimental farm at the University of ‘Va.,’ has been very 
successful in growing turnips. He sows them on the wheat 
stubble, after harvest in June, so that he gets two valuable 
crops in one year. In advising farmers to come to Virginia in 
preference to any of the Western States, I wish it to be under- 
stood that I do not recommend all parts of the State, as a large 
proportion of it is not adapted to the British farmer’s style of 
cultivation ; besides, in some portions of the State the land is 
very poor and worn out, through constant cropping. The por- 
tions I recommend are what is called the grass sections, such as 
the Piedmont Valley, where grass grows beautifully ; in fact, I 
have seen some as good grass in Piedmont, ‘ Va.,’ as any part 
of England, and better clover than I ever saw in either England 
or Scotland. In conclusion, let me warn intending emigrants 
to beware of land speculators and such like who are advertising 
land in Texas, Kansas, and such like out of the way places, 
where the crop you grow is all consumed by railway, etc. , before 
you get it to a market.” 


Lonpon Birps 1n WINTER.—Among the records of the long 
and severe winter of 1878-79 many interesting notes were made 
as to the effect on birds. Mr. Tatersall gave his observations in 
a south-western suburb. ‘‘I have grounds of nearly two acres. 
Hereford House garden, which adjoins mine, is about the same 
size, so that there is an open space of four acres. In my garden 
there are some large timber trees—elm, oak, ash, sycamore, and 
walnut, and a large old cedar, now almost dead—so that there 
is plenty of shade and shelter round the lawn, which is about 
half an acre. This was a country house in Cromwell’s time, 
and one of his generals lived in it, and he may often have strolled 
from his house near the Cromwell Road, through the green 
fields and lanes, and have sat beneath the cedar. However that 
may have been, the birds are constant visitors now, and some 
of them—the blackbirds, thrushes, and robins—are residents. 
Since the frost has set in corn has been laid in a train acrggs the 
lawn, and water placed for them, and there I have seen {at one 
time, about nine o’clock in the morning, twenty-four Yooks, 
several jackdaws and starlings (one of whom has a nest in the 
large walnut-tree every year), blackbirds and thrushes, robins 
and sparrows, all at the same time, the latter eating the crumbs 
thrown out for them down the stone steps every morning by my 
children. It is curious to see how punctually they come to 
watch for the morning’s meal. The twenty-four rooks, in a 
straight line across the lawn, one morning when the snow was 
on the ground, had a very curious effect, reminding one of the 
‘ four-and-twenty blackbirds,’ etc., and looking like a lot of 
clerical students, with a fussy old rook or two to keep them in 
order. The gardener tells me a curious fact. When I asked 
him if he had seen the robins lately—as I had missed them— 
he said that he had picked up several in a state of stupor, from 
the cold, on the grass, had taken them into the greenhouse and 
laid them on a shelf in a warm corner, when after a little while 
they seemed to thaw and recover. After a time they flew out 
again at the open slide where he lets the air in to the plants. 
As there is only one pair—or two pairs at the most—I think he 
must have picked up the same birds more than once. A little 
wren lives in the greenhouse, and is not foolish enough to leave 
it during this weather. As the rooks seem fond of my trees, 
and are being driven out of almost all their old haunts by the 
builders, I hope one day to have a small rookery, when, with a 
pure-bred Alderney under the trees, I think my house and 
garden will, as nearly as possible, come up to the description 
of ‘ Rus in urbe.’” 


PEW-RENTS By AucTION.—The annual auction sale of pews 
at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, realised for 1879 a total of 
40,721 dols., including the assessed rental of the pews, which 
amounted to 12,743 dols. The premiums formed an aggregate 
of 27,978 dols., an increase over the premiums obtained last 
year of nearly 4,000 dols., and about 5,000 dols. less than in 
1877. In 1876 the rents and premiums amounted to 63,680 





dols, ; in 1875 to 71,165 dols.; in 1874, 59,430 dols. The 
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highest premium paid was 500 dols. Mr. Beecher announced 
that the renting of the pews in the last twenty-five years—the 
rentals and the premiums—had produced 955,204 dols. 


SPAIN IN 1879.—Spain is deplorably backward in all her 
public works. She wants more and better railways. Her few 
roads are ina deplorable condition ; even the short hill lead- 
ing from the Northern Station to the Plaza de Oriente, the 
King’s palace, and the rest of the town, is now a sea of such deep, 
thick mud as breaks the horse’s back, and the first impression 
a stranger receives of a Madrid thoroughfare is hardly any better 
than the worst he recollects of Christian Pera in Turkey. Spain 
suffers from an almost total destitution of works of irrigation ; 
agriculture 1n its main branches is little more than in its infancy ; 
her population is entirely inadequate to her work ; she must rely 
for all these things and for mining enterprise on foreign labour, 
intelligence, and capital ; and she ought to meet more than half 
way the advances of those prosperous nations which have both 
the power and the will to fill up her sad deficiencies. It is 
said that Providence aids those who help themselves, but that 
assistance is often lent through human intervention ; and there 
is no doubt that Spain could at various periods have greatly 
benefited by foreign speculation had not her jealousy and exclu- 
siveness often interfered with schemes of colonisation and co- 
operation which might have had the most signal results. When 
an English company had by a large outlay of money constructed 
an irrigation canal at Alcala de Henares, and another near Leon, 
and offered water to farmers whose crops are usually killed by 
drought at least once in three years, the ignorant and supersti- 
tious boors expected that the blessing of that life-giving mois- 
ture should be allowed them as a present ; but when they heard 
that it had to be paid for, they shook their heads and said, 
‘* Si queremos agua, la Virgen nos la dara” (‘‘If we want water, 
the Holy Virgin will bestow it upon us”). And the work of 
the canal remained unproductive and the English company 
collapsed.— Times Correspondent. 


BRAVERY IN SAvine Lire.—The Royal Humane Society 
ives its rewards and exerts its influence abroad as well as at 
1ome. On the 15th of February last, early in the morning, Mr. 
Kristo Chunder Chuckerbutty, on his way to bathe at a ghat on 
the Ganges, found a number of people running from the river 
and calling out, ‘‘ Bhutt, bhutt!” (the goblin, the goblin !). 
Looking for the cause of their terror, he saw what at first seemed 
nothing more than one of those objects common enough on the 
Ganges—a corpse floating down to the sea. The place was in 
the centre of a a about twenty-five feet deep, where the 
apparent corpse sank. As it was sinking Mr. Chuckerbutty 
thought he saw it move one of its hands, trying to remove the 
hair which fell loosely over its eyes. He then jumped into the 
river and swam to what he found to be a drowning woman. 
Seizing her left hand, he tried to make his way to the shore, 
some forty-five feet off, but she grasped his right hand with her 
left, became insensible, and both were in imi.inent danger of 
losing their lives, as Mr. Chuckerbutty’s legs became entangled 
in his clothing, and both sank. He fortunately, however, dis- 
engaged himself, and after great exertion succeeded in reaching 
the shore in safety with the woman. It afterwards transpired 
that the woman had been suffering from illness, and was con- 
sidered incurable, becoming insensible and apparently dead, 
when her relatives, thinking all hopes were over, bound her 
hands and legs—according to the practice among the Hindoos 
—and carried her to the ghat. On the way she partially re- 
covered, aud, making known to her ignorant relatives that she 
was alive, prevented them from burning her, but as they were 
convinced that the body was animated with a ghost, they 
threw her into the river and fled in horror. 


New York Pustic Scnoots.--The whole number of schools 
under the care of the Board of Education is 305; the average 
attendance of pupils in 1878 was 130,076 ; and the whole num- 
ber enrolled was 263,371. Of these 109,944 belonged to the 
primary, or grammar schools. 3,275 teachers are employed, 
only 382 of whom are males. This shows that women are not 
kept out of work in this the highest department of labour. 


GRIMSBY AND THE Fish TRADE.—Some discussion having 
taken place in the newspapers about the high retail price of 
fish, a fish-salesman of Grimsby writes :—‘‘ The Grimsby fish 
trade is the largest and most important in the kingdom (vide 
F. Buckland). The number of smacks now sailing out is 
between 700 and 800; registered tonnage 20 to 100. 
The cost, with gear, etc., ready for sea, is—for a trawler, 
£1,300, and for a codman £1,600. The former catch by 
net cod, ling, halibut, plaice, soles, haddocks, ete., which 
ere packed in ice. The codmen are welled vessels, catching cod 
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and ling (mainly) by hook and line, axa vringing ali in alive, 
The former are manned by five or six, and the latter by ten to 
twelve hands, and both work on the share system. Immediately 
on arrival in port the fish is sold by Dutch auction—i.e., down- 
wards—either to the commission merchants, who send to all 
large towns where there is a wholesale market, or to those who 
follow the order trade, and send direct to all the larger fish- 
mongers’ shops throughout the kingdom and a few Continental 
cities, and also to many large private establishments. The 
fluctuations in price are excessive, regulated by the order of 
supply and demand, the state of the weather greatly affecting 
the former. The average wholesale prices run thus: Plaice 1d. 
to 2d. per lb., soles 9d. to 1s. per lb., halibut 6s, to 9s. per 
stone, cod and ling per score, £3 alive, 25s. dead. Yet I have 
seen a single codfish fetch, by auction, £3, and have myself sold 
plaice for more than 5d., and soles for more than 2s. per lb. On 
the other hand, last week I saw cod sold at 9s. per score, and 
sold plaice at less than a farthing per lb. The idea of destroy- 
ing fish to keep up prices is simply absurd ; all is sold for what 
we can get, and the refuse for manure.” 


SyrtAN Rattways.—Midhat Pasha, the new Governor of 
Syria, called a railroad convention at Damascus, of the more 
prominent men of Syria, and declared his purpose to build 
a railroad from Damascus to the Hauran, where lies the great 
wheat region of that country, and also to carry a railroad around 
the Southern Lebanon to Sidon, and so up to Beirut. This 
would be a mighty stride towards the development of Syria. 


OmanHA.—Not many years ago Omaha was on the borders of 
civilisation, yet we read lately that ‘‘ The citizens of Omaha have 
shipped a car-load of flour to Glasgow, Scotland, for the relief of 
the unemployed and distressed in that city. Free transporta- 
tion is furnished to New York by the railroad companies, and 
frem there to Glasgow by the Anchor Line.” 


LorpD BEACONSFIELD COMPARED WITH J@SEPH AND WITH 
MorprEcal.—A clergyman at Ardwick, Manchester, in a recent 
sermon joined the name of Mr. Disraeli with those of Joseph, 
prince of Egypt, and Mordecai, ruler of Babylon, though 
estimated as the greatest of the three. He hoped that in addi- 
tion to the honours that Lord Beaconsfield had received, and in 
addition to the heart of England that loved him and beat for 
him, a splendid golden wreath might be got up for Benjamin 
Disraeli by the millions of England, by each giving a penny to 
pay for this wreath of gold. 


Prize TENEMENT Hovses In New York.—In the upper 
part of Clinton Hall, Astor Place, there was lately a free exhi- 
bition of plans for tenement houses. The immense importance 
of a reform in our mode of providing lodgings for the poor has 
roused philanthropy to a new and sensible effort in the right 
direction. Several gentlemen united in the offer of a prize 
for the best plans for a house on a lot 25 by 100 feet, as high as 
may be, so as to provide best for light, air, health, and comfort. 
Not less than 184 plans, from all parts of the country, from 
Canada and England, were sent in. The award committee 
consisted of the architect, Mr. Hatfield, Professor Chandler, of 
the Board of Health, Rev. Drs. John Hall and H. C. Potter, 
and Mr. Hoe, of the printing-press. It is said, and with 
great truth, that the number of deaths in this city is far 
greater than it would be if our tenement-house systems were 
improved. Yet we have cause for gratitude that our city 
is one of the most healthful in the world. Ifthe ratio of deaths 
in a year is greater than in some other American cities, it must 
be remembered that we receive the sick and miserable and the 
dying of all nations; that 4,000 die in our hospitals, most of 
them foreigners ; and even then, with these disadvantages, our 
annual rate of mortality is less than that of any of the large 
cities of Great Britain and Ireland. We have the returns of 
deaths in December last from several cities: out of every 
thousand inhabitants the deaths were in London, 81 ; Glasgow, 
29; Edinburgh, 23; Liverpool, 39 ; Dublin, 41; Belfast, 41 ; 
Paris, 26 ; New York, 22.—New York Observer. 


PRESENCE OF Minp.—The mother of David Hume, the his- 
torian, a sagacious Scotchwoman, said that her son was always 
very ‘‘wake-minded.” Dean Stanley, in a lecture on ‘‘ Presence 
of Mind,” said that ‘‘ this watchfulness of mind was exactly the 
thing which we could cultivate in all sorts of ways. If they 
took the mere acquisition of knowledge, it was that quality 
which was described in Miss Edgeworth’s stery of ‘ Eyes and No 
Eyes,’ where two boys travel the same country lane, one of who 
sees everything with an intelligent eye, and the other terminates 
his walk in pure ignorance of the notable things that were round 
about him.” 
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‘The last volume of the ‘Sunday at Home’ seems to us better than any that have preceded it.”— 7he Academy. 
“In attractiveness the last volume of the ‘Sunday at Home’ is a long way ahead of any that have preceded it.” —Scotsman, 
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In the first number of 7%e Sunday at Home, one great aim of the periodical was thus stated: ‘‘ While keeping in view the 
edification of the established Christian, we should come short of our mission unless we endeavoured to provide reading of such a 
character as is calculated to lay hold upon the minds of the masses whom the rest of the Sabbath disengages from secular pur- 
suits, and who, it is to be feared, arc very ill-provided with suitable publications for that day. To effect this desirable object, it will 
be necessary to intersperse grave articles with others specially attractive in subject, and at times rudimentary in their theological 
teachings.” And in an article in the first volume, more especially on the Sunday training of the young, it was stated that ‘‘in 
religious instruction we best succeed when we occupy and interest all the various faculties—memory, reason, imagination, feeling. 
There is danger, no doubt, of teaching religion so as to engage the memory and the imagination only ; but that danger is not re- 
moved by leaving them unexercised. Idle faculties, in truth, are ever apt to be enlisted on the wrong side. Use them, lest they 
be abused ; only take care that the whole are made to minister for the time to religious improvement.” 


Such was the spirit in which Zhe Sunday et Home was first issued twenty-five years ago, and in which it has been continued. 


The Catalogue of the Religious Tract Society’s Books shows how numerous have been the contributions to Zhe Sunday at 
Ifome deemed worthy of separate issue. Among the authors of these volumes, and writers of occasional articles, are men whose 
fame is in all the Churches—Angus, Bonar, Demaus, Edersheim, Ellicott, Howson, Keith, Merle D’Aubigné, Maclaren, Moffat, 
Rawlinson, Stoughton, Tristram, Whately, and others widely known. To give a list of all contributors would require much space ; 
the few we have named may be taken as representative. Most of the papers are anonymous, and it is gratifying to state that some 
of the best writers in all branches of the Church have been helpers. 

The old truths, common to all Evangelical Churches, are taught also in the lighter pages, appealing to the imagination as well 
as the reason and conscience. For youthful readers, contributions have been made by the most able writers in this department of 
literature, Jessica’s First Prayer, and other books almost as popular, having here first appeared in the ‘* Pages for the Young.” 


Each volume of 7he Sunday at Home has an Index ; but in response to many requests, a General Index is now issued to the 
contents of the first twenty-five volumes. 








May still be had, price One Shilling, complete. 
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PURE, INSTRUCTIVE, AND INTERESTING READING FOR BOYs. 


) Nou Ready, Price Sixpence, Part 3 of the ae 
BOY'S OWN PAPER, 
AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL, 


COMPRISING TALES, SPORTS, PASTIMES, TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, AND A VARIETY OF 
AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION, 
CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF “THE LEISURE HOUR.” 











The Boy’s Own Paper is intended not only to provide the lads of our own families and schools with wh 
elevating reading, but to supplant, if possible, some of the literature the injurious effect of which all so sincerely deplore. 


Weekly Numbers, One Penny; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. 


olesome, 





The Third Monthly Part contains Numbers 11 to 15, with a large double page Frontispisce on 
Toned Paper—“ AFTER THE BATTLE.” By J. O. DAVIDSON. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“We have had enough and to spare of the ‘ Penny Dreadfuls,’ and the . ‘We do not think that this Society has struck a happier vein for a long 
boys want a ‘Penny Diverting’ Miscellany. Well got up, copiously | timethan by resolving to provide such an excellent weekly for boys.”— 
illustrated, and with contributions from such approved good writers as Literary Worvp. ; 
W. HL. G. Kingston, Frank Buckland, J. MacGregor (Rob Roy), the Rev. ae 2 , : ' 

G. Wood, and Mrs. Eiloart, the ‘ Boy’s Own Paper’ ought to ge far and It is a genuine healthy boy’s paper, able to stand on its own merits, and 
fare well.”—ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. to rely on the patronage of the boys themselves.”-—Ecuo, 


“‘ We hope that this journal will largely take the place of publications of “We and others have often remarked on the want of pure literature which 
the Dick Turpin class. It might be read with advantage in the upperclasses | should be attractive to boys from nine to fourteen. Here is the very thing, 
ef our elementary schools””—ScHoot GUARDIAN. plenty of ey pe pd sensational story-telling, capital woodcuts, and an 

** Surely it becomes a duty to all Christian men and women to assist in appearance in all respects satisfactory." —LiTERARY CHURCHMAN, 


getting a large circulation for this magazine.” —Wrekty Review. “ Clergymen in rural as well as in urban parishes may largely increase its 


“* We have no hesitation in strongly recommending it."—Mxpicat Times | Sale and influence by lending copies, and recommending it through their 

AND GAZETTE. various parochial agencies. It is really a good paper, and lads who see it 
P ea P ‘ are sure to read it.”——Ra&corp. 

“ It is evidently started upon a wise and healthy principle, with the view ¥ F 
of providing for boys an interesting and healthy paper of their own, which | — ‘‘Its name shows its purpose, which is toinstruct boys by a wholesome 
shall include all that they like as a rule, and keep out everything that might instructive literature suited to their requirements and tastes. It is full of 
do them harm, Dr. Macaulay, so well known as the editor of ‘ Leisure — cleverjstories, puzzles, natural history notes, etc., all suited to 
Hour,’ conducts this paper also.” —CukistiAn WorLD. oyhood.”—IrisH EccLestasTICAL GAZETTE. 





ORDER OF ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 
The New Biblical Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer. 


With Sixteen finely Engraved Coloured Maps by W. and A. K. JOHNSTON. 55. cloth boards. 


Harmony of the Four Gospels. 


In the Authorised Version. Following the Harmony of the Gospels in Greek. By E. ROBINSON, D.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by Dr. BENJAMIN DaAVIEs, late of the Bible Revision Committee. Crown 8vo. 1s. 624. eloth boards. 











Leofwine the Monk; or, The Curse of the Ericsons. 


A Tale of a Saxon Family. By the Author of ‘‘ From pe to Freedom,” etc. With Illustrations. 4s. cloth boards, 
gilt edges. 


Life’s Noontide; or, Counsels and Encouragements for Middle Age. 
By ihe Author of ‘ Life’s Morning” -and ‘‘ Life’s Evening.” Crown 8vo. 15. 6d. cloth boards. 


Saved at Sea. 


A Lighthouse Story. By Mrs. O. F. WALTON, author of ‘ Peep behind the Scenes,” ‘Christie's Old Organ,” etc, With many 
Engravings. Royal 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, handsome side 


Lady Rose. 


By Crona TEMPLE, author of ‘‘John Denton’s Friends,” etc. Monthly Volume for the Young, No. 99. With Illustrations. 
1s. cloth boards. 





London: The Religious Tract Sociely, 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and 164, Piccaduily. | 
BRIGHTON: 31, WESTERN ROAD. LIVERPOOL: 18, SLATER STREET. MANCHESTER: 100, CORPORATION STREET. 
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B. K. BURT AND CO., PRINTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT, FLEET STREET, CITY, 
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BA Friend in Need .. . 401 
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was King.” Chap. vi. , 410 


Flowers and their Folk- 
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THE LAST NEW STORY BY. JULES VERNE. 


ENTITLED, 


“THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE) 


BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT, COMMENCES IN 


THE “LEISURE HOUR” FOR JULY. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 











SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the recent reductions in the Postal Rates 
for Foreign Book Parcels. The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can now be 
forwarded to any of the Continental countries, to the United States, and Canada, 
AT THE SAME RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN—viz., Three Halfpence each 
Part. The Book Post is, in many cases, the only way of reaching friends and 


relatives abroad, who would heartily welcome the receipt of a Monthly Part of 
the *‘ Leisure Hour.” 


The following List gives the cost of Postage to some of the principal countries :— 














For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hou 
Name of Place. single | and Sunday Name of Place, single | and Sunday 
Part, at Home Part, at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . » + « + « 6d.a 9d.a India (vii es sw + = 6d. 
Argentine Confeder ation x o ea. 6d, Italy . $F oe ow SS ee 3d. 
Australia (vid aman nee or8. Francisco) 8d. 1s. Jamaica . (ew 2 eee 6d, 
Austria, . .- . « Sa 8d. Japan (vid Southampton) . ae | 6d, 
Belgium . «1 6 te eo ee ow oo ASE 3d. Madagascar ... ee. ve. Aaa Is, 
Beyrout. 2 2 5 0 eo oe oe tw oo eee 3d. oe abe A o> ne 13d. 3d. 
ME 6 4 «le 6 & «eos le nn 6d. Malta. . - ei om Oe 3d. 
Canada . wa «ee ane Be 3d. Mexico (via Ne ew York) sine. oe ee 6d, 
Cape Coast Que . ww se 6d. Natal. . Oe a 9d. 
Cape of Good Hope . . 6 ts er 9d. New Brunswick...) 1.11 14d. 3d, 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . 8d. 6d. Newfoundland 4 1}d. 3d. 
China (vidi Southn. or — States) . +. ae 6d. New Zealand (via Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. 1s, 
Constantinople . . . =e 8d. Nova Scotia (via ss +2. ale aoe 3d. 
Egypt + eee + + ee 3d. Russia . . « . << He ele 8d. 
France and "Algeria ie sweet le ne 3d. oo, a cs 9d. 
MeGeees 5 cw we ek ee et oe 6d. ld. tn ee ee 6d. 
Germany . . © © 5 © © © © @ «@ 14d. 3d. Spain a ee ee $d. 
ee. sg ee Sere el ee Ee 3d. SS Oe ean ee ee 3d, 
Meng 62 le A pies + Ng 3d. Switzerland .. 13d. 3d. 
Holland . 14d. 3d. - Lasmania (vii Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. ls, 
Hong Kong (via Southn. or United States). 8d. 6d. United States . ‘ ; o « « Abed. 3d. 


@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office, Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now Tunez HaL¥FPEnce. 
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ONE SHILLING EACH, 


Useful additions to Home, Institute, School, Parish, and other Libraries. 
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